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philosophy, which fills only about two hundred and fifty pages, and there- 
fore necessarily has to omit entirely or to treat summarily matters of great 
importance. But the book made a distinct place for itself in its original 
form, and it is quite possible that any attempt to extend its scope or modify 
its character might have defeated the purpose which the author has had in 
view. It is to be regretted that the type, which has been largely reset, is 
not so clear as in the first edition. J. E. C. 

Aristotle on his Predecessors : Being the First Book of his Metaphysics. 
Translated, with introduction and notes, by A. E. Taylor. Chicago, 
The Open Court Publishing Company, 1907. — pp. 159. 

Twenty-seven years ago a " Cambridge Graduate " (the authorship of the 
book is thus veiled on the title-page) published a translation of the First 
Book of Aristotle's Metaphysics. An Oxford Graduate, who has neither 
used nor needed such veil, now offers us a new translation. The commen- 
tary promised in the preface of the Cambridge translation never appeared 
(so far as the reviewer can learn), but that lack is fully remedied by Tay- 
lor, who has prepared an introduction, summary, notes, and appendices, 
covering the essential problems raised by the text, so far as they are of in- 
terest to students of Philosophy. There is no adequate translation of the 
entire treatise in English. The work is so difficult and tedious, that no 
competent scholar seems to have had the heart to undertake it, or at least 
to complete it. Schwegler, Bonitz, and Lasson have made excellent trans- 
lations in German, but one is rather loath to turn to a foreign language for 
an interpretation of a Greek classic, and it is a disagreeable reflection that 
English readers are obliged to do this. 

Taylor has aimed to "supply students and teachers of philosophy, espe- 
cially on the American Continent, with a faithful rendering of Aristotle's 
critical sketch of the history of Greek speculative thought ' ' (p. 7). The 
translation is based on Christ's text and exhibits, on the whole, a high 
degree of clarity and linguistic skill. There is little opportunity in trans- 
lating Aristotle to display any literary gifts. One cannot avoid feeling, 
however, in reading this translation, that Taylor has an unusual facility in 
word and phrase. Indeed, his skill and accuracy, as translator, seem to 
me much superior to his learning and accuracy, as commentator. He is 
not held in bondage by the letter or the syntax ; but, without violating these, 
he allows the meaning to emerge unmistakably in words equivalent in sig- 
nificance and flavor to the original. He never loses sight of the wood 
because of the trees. In the Oxford school of translators, if one may so 
speak of them, there appears to be a traditional and persistent ideal, in 
which the following factors are prominent : singleness of eye for the genius 
of the English language, parity of literary quality between the original and 
the rendering, and clarity of expression. This type of ideal tends to beget 
a paraphrastic treatment of the original, but in the hands of a trained 
scholar it undoubtedly yields the best results. 
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The reviewer wishes to call attention to a few details. The statement 
appears to be dogmatically made (p. 14) that Aristotle was tutor to Alex- 
ander from 343 to 336, which is only conjectural, so far as the latter date 
is concerned. In fact, there is much greater likelihood that the tutorship 
terminated in 340. There are numerous examples of careless proof- 
reading. On p. 9 avro for avTo, fieri, to, (p. 17) for fiera to, Leibnitz p. 19 
but Leibniz p. 145, tI eori (p. 27) for t'i eon or to t'i eon, iroZireia (p. 29) for 
■xoXtTeiai, e-xX (p. 20) for kirl, fxev ovfiSalvsc (p. 116) for jiev ovfiftatvei, ev eirl (p. 
117) for ev eirl, Philetus (p. 74) for Philebus, ovoia (p. 121) for ovoia, rac; 
Trpcjrai; (p. 144) f° r Ta Q Trpwraf, airodetgeav (p. 145) f° r airodeigeav, yvuOTiKUTefjov 
(p. 146) for yvooTiKorepav, alnov (p. 1 5 2) for alnov. It is of questionable 
advantage to explain the distinction made by Aristotle between the theo- 
retical and practical sciences as analogous to the distinction drawn in 
English between sciences and the arts (p. 19). The distinction would not 
apply to the latter term as it is most currently used. 

Taylor has a particularly poor opinion of Aristotle's account of the 
Pythagoreans, the Eleatics, and the Platonists, and as the discussion of 
these three schools forms, perhaps, the most important part of Aristotle's 
historical sketch, the disparagement is serious. The Aristotelian account 
of Parmenides is "gravely vitiated" (pp. 27, 84) by the fact that he 
(Aristotle) regards the second part of the Parmenidean cosmology as 
representing Parmenides' s own view of the world of illusion, and does not 
regard it as a criticism by Parmenides of the Pythagoreans or other con- 
temporaries, as Burnet does. In fact, Burnet appears throughout Taylor's 
Commentary somewhat in the role of a fetich. The Early Greek Philosophy 
is a work of Burnet's youth, and is a tour de force of learning and sane 
judgment, but it is not good to get the habit of following his airdf efa 
blindly. Burnet adopts Tannery's specific reference of the Aofa to the 
Pythagoreans and defends this view with considerable resources, while 
Diels is not disposed to be so specific, but considers this part of the poem 
merely as a kind of doxography of Parmenides's predecessors and contem- 
poraries in general, and Gomperz (Greek Thinkers, Eng. Tr., Vol. I, p. 
180) has no doubt that the second part refers to Parmenides's own view of 
the perceptual world. The opinions of the moderns are thus not without 
variety. When Taylor censures Aristotle for evaluating his predecessors 
in terms of his own philosophy (pp. 32 ff.), and then turns around and 
evaluates Aristotle's historical worth in terms of his (Taylor's) own rather 
uncertain critical conclusions, it is not giving Aristotle a fair chance. 

Now, personally, I cannot see why a world that appeared to the senses 
of Parmenides's contemporaries, should not have appeared also to the senses 
of Parmenides. The difference between them and him is that he regarded 
the sense-world as an illusory appearance, while they ascribed Being to its 
appearance. But Being is that which persists (to bv vs. to yiyvo/ievov) ; it is 
the static, immutable, and is revealed in the universality and validity of 
reason. The sense-world, on the other hand, is a world of evanescence 
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and Becoming, revealed in the particularity and flux of perception. It is 
the false identification of the latter with Being and stable reality that is the 
object of the polemic in the second part of the poem. The former is a 
philosophical conception of an ultimate and immutable real ; the latter a 
naive confidence in the finality of the immediately given. The perceptual 
world is illusory only in the sense that it is not the ultimate or basic reality, 
as mortals naively believe. The one view {ra wpdg alrjdeiav) is the "immova- 
ble heart of persuasive truth," and the other view (™ npbg $6t;av) is the 
' ' belief of mortals, in which no real trust can be put ' ' (fragm. 29, 30). 
While there are Pythagorizing elements in the second part, there is no good 
reason to suppose that Parmenides had the Pythagoreans exclusively or 
particularly in view as the object of attack. However, matters of interpre- 
tation like this cannot be adequately discussed in a brief book notice, such 
as is contemplated here. I can only say summarily that Aristotle's refer- 
ence (984 b 4) to the two principles in Parmenides seems unimpeachable, 
when one regards the ra -rrpdg S6t;av as expressing the views not only of popu- 
lar empiricism, but also Parmenides' s own view of the nature and structure 
of a non-persistent, and in so far non-beent, world of Becoming, whose 
Being is illusory. There is no opportunity here to discuss Taylor's general 
estimate of Aristotle's value as a historian of Philosophy or the relative 
credibility of Plato's and Aristotle's historical statements. In this matter, 
he seems simply to echo Burnet {cf. Early Greek Philosophy, p. 370), 
from whose view I dissent. The fact is, the rather facile and cavalier 
way in which Taylor evaluates or dismisses the judgments of the Stagirite 
is irritating. It would be most astonishing, if Aristotle, with his deep regard 
for the factual and his sense of anpifiua, should turn out to be a less credi- 
ble historian than Plato, who is more poet than man of learning. An 
unbiased examination of Plato's historical references will prove the best 
antidote to any such incipient astonishment. No reasonable scholar, to be 
sure, will expect to find exemplified in Aristotle those canons of historical 
narrative and evidence that have been formulated in the processes of modern 
research. 

As to Taylor's remark (p. 78) that Aristotle had "little mathematical 
capacity," I venture to suggest that ' interest' would be a more moderate 
and, so far as we know, perhaps a truer word than ' capacity. ' We are 
aware, of course, that Aristotle's main interests were in the biological 
sciences, on the one hand, and in the practical disciplines of Ethics and 
Politics, on the other. Mathematics, or quantitative science, had little con- 
tribution to make either to the understanding of ethical values or of physi- 
cal energies, and so it received no special treatment by Aristotle. The 
numerous references, however, to mathematics in his various works {Physics, 
De cmlo, Analytics, Metaphysics} show that lie was not unacquainted with 
nor apparently unskilled (I say * apparently ' owing to my own meagre 
knowledge of this subject) in the mathematical theories of his time {cf. 
Cantor, Geschichte der Mathematik, Vol. I, pp. 238 ff.). 
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It is perhaps an oversight that Taylor has omitted from his bibliography 
(p. 60) the highly important work of Schwegler {Die Metaphysik des Aristo- 
teles, 4 Bde., Tubingen, 1847). There seems to be no reason for the repetition 
of note x in note 2 on p. 80. On the same page one does not see why the 
translator changes the tense from hold, etc., to held. The translation of 
Tixvn generally by art (pp. 68 ff.) in Chap. I is not very happy. The em- 
phasis in this part of the treatise is on the distinction between sense-per- 
ception or rule of thumb and rational theory, not between sense-perception 
and production. On p. 74 the translation reads, "that science is more com- 
petent to teach ' ' where the meaning would be more intelligible if we were 
to say "better adapted to instruction" or "more instructive." The word 
bears both meanings. On p. 76 ktijoiq is translated by enjoyment, but 
more correctly on p. 77 by acquisition. Cannot the word /j-erpidrepov (p. 98) 
bear the meaning mediocre? On p. 92 we are advised that we must not 
translate ovpavdc by universe, but on p. 115 the translator permits himself 
this liberty. 

The mechanical make-up of the book is not worthy of the contents. 

Wm. A. Hammond. 

The Argument of Aristotle' ' s Metaphysics. By Edith Henry Johnson. 

New York, Lemcke & Buechner, 1906. — pp. 186. 

One of the greatest requirements of both teachers and students of the his- 
tory of thought on this side of the Atlantic is a satisfactory English version 
of Aristotle's lectures on 'First Philosophy.' Pending the production of 
such a version, Mrs. Johnson's little book should prove of real value, as a 
full and clear epitome of one of the most difficult and involved of ancient 
compositions. The author modestly lays claim to no higher merit than 
such as belongs to the intelligent epitomizer of an ancient author, and 
her claim is, on the whole, abundantly made good by her performance. 
The discussion of critical questions has been eschewed on principle. No 
question is raised, e. g., as to the unity of the Metaphysics, or the authen- 
ticity of its component parts, though Mrs. Johnson is quite aware that both 
points have been, and are still, the subject of much discussion. For the 
purpose of the analysis, the Greek text is taken as constituting a continuous 
work, and a work the argument of which is fairly consecutive, even with 
the traditional arrangement of its separate 'books.' This abstinence from 
discussion of most points is, no doubt, largely necessitated by the end at 
which the writer aims ; yet I think it a pity that the pretty certainly erro- 
neous notion of the Metaphysics as being one 'book' at all, in the usual 
sense of the phrase, should have led her to imagine a consecutiveness of 
treatment which is not really to be found in Aristotle's text. We should 
never forget that the ' works ' of Aristotle are for the most part posthumously 
edited ' lecture-courses, ' and that there is no reason to suppose that all the 
lectures dealing with 'First Philosophy' of which Aristotle's pupils and 
editors possessed copies, must have been part of a single ' course' with a 



